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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION  AND 
STO!1^Y  OF  PREVIOLS  I1IVESTIGA.TI0NS 


INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMaRY  OF  PREVIOUS  INVESTIGATIONS 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  idea  that  failure  in  school  should 
not  be  an  experience  of  children;  that  if  teaching  were  based  upon 
conclusions  made  from  constant  analysis  of  children's  total  accomp- 
lishments there  would  probably  be  fewer  failures* 

Accepting  the  fact  that  much  can  be  accomplished  to  overcome 
failure  in  school  through  proper  adjustment  of  teaching  to  individual 
differences,  we  must  know  also  iidiether  there  are  specific  abstract 
characteristics  pertaining  to  success  and  non-success.     Important  factors 
which  are  difficult  to  teach  and  difficult  to  measure  objectively  might 
contribute  definitely  to  high  and  low  achievement.    This  study  is  an 
attempt  to  measure  objectively  specific  factors  other  than  mental  ability 
Trtiich  might  probably  be  related  to  school  achievement. 

Investigators  found  through  the  widespread  use  of  intelligence  tests 
and  achievement  tests  that  the  correlation  between  them  is  usually  .30 
and  .60.    The  absence  of  perfect  correlation  between  them  seems  to 
indicate  that  mental  ability,  though  important,  is  not  the  only  factor 
in  school  achievement o 

Rugg^  has  stated  that,  "For  the  advancement  of  the  science  of 
edvxjation  and  the  better  fitting  of  people  for  their  life  work  and  play 
we  need  to  analyze  character  in  great  detail  and  to  measure  it 
objectively." 

^H.  0.  Rugg,  "Is  the  Rating  of  Human  Character  Practicable?" 
Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  XII,  (December  1921).  pp.  485-401; 
XIII,  (February  1922).  pp.  30-42,  81-93. 


Haggertjr  noted  the  beginning  of  efforts  to  supplement  measures 
of  intelligence  with  estimates  and  measures  of  non-intelligence  factors 
contributing  to  success.    He  emphasized  the  question  of  what  factors 
other  than  mental  ability  contribute  to  school  achievement  and  influence 
school  marks.    Fressey    noted  that  if  we  wish  to  foretell  success  m 
school  we  must  obtain  a  measure  of  "school  attitudes".    He  emphasiied 
the  need  for  determining  habits,  temperamental  adaptability,  and  other 
traits  of  character.    Thomdike    listed  such  factors  as  health,  freedom 
from  worry,  and  various  moral  qualities. 

The  effort  to  study  objectively  and  statistically  personal  traits 

other  than  mental  ability  is  so  recent  that  few  studies  have  been  made 

to  determine  their  relationship  to  school  achievement. 
4 

Terman    reported  an  investigation,  in  1919,  of  the  discrepancies 
between  intelligence  (Stanf ord-3inet  M.A. )  and  achievement  (teacher's 
marks).    He  asked  the  teachers  to  rate  the  children  in  eight  grades  of 
one  school  for  social  adaptaoility,  social  status,  intelligence,  and 
dependability.    He  concluded  that  discrepancy  in  superior  work  was 
ordinarily  due  either  to  exceptional  application  on  the  part  of  the  child, 

^H.  E.  Haggerty,  "Measuring  Human  Capacity."    Journal  of  Educational 
Research,  Volume  III,  No.  4,  (April  1921).  pp.  24. 

2 

S.  L.  Pressey,  "An  Attempt  to  Measure  the  Relative  Importance  of 
General  Intelligence  and  Certain  Character  Traits  in  Contributing  to 
Success  in  School."    Elementary  School  Journal,  XXI,  (1920).  pp. 220-229. 

Edward  L.  Thomdike,  "A  Constant  Error  in  Psychological  Ratings." 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  K,  (1920).  pp25-29. 

4 

L.  M.  Terman,  The  Intelligence  of  School  Children. 
Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1919. 


or  to  the  effect  of  vivacity,  responsiveness,  or  other  favorable  person- 
ality traits  influencing  the  teacher's  judgments;  and  that  discrepancies 
in  inferior  work  resulted  from  several  causes  including  timidity,  lack 
of  self-confidence,  psychopathic  heredity,  home  spoiling,  and  love 
affairs.    Terman's  study  indicates  some  of  the  factors  which  appear  again 
in  more  recent  studies,  it  also  indicates  sorr.e  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  a  comparison  of  teacher's  ratings  with  teacher's  marks. 

Pressey's^  study, in  1920,  considered  school  attitude  for  pupils 
of  seventh  and  eighth  grades.    He  found  that  industry,  application,  and 
cooperation  had  a  correlation  of  .43  with  achievement. 

Haggei*ty2,  in  1921,  made  a  study  of  the  characteristics  of  fifty 
men  who  were  admittedly  successful  and  fifty  men  obviously  failures  in 
life.    Each  man  was  rated  on  a  scale  of  eleven  points  for  each  of 
eighteen  qualities.    The  results  from  the  combined  data  showed  the 
following  rank:  (1)  industry,  thorough,  persistence,  painstaking; 
(2)  efficiency,  (3)  attentiveness,  (4)  loyalty,  (5)  prudence,  (6)  honesty, 
(7)  adaptability,  (8)  sympathy,  (9)  tactfulness,  (10)  cheerfulness. 

Van  Alstyne^,  in  1923,  made  a  study  of  ten  gifted  children  whose 
school  progress  was  unsatisfactory  and  concluded  the  min  difficulties 
to  be  laziness,  shyness,  daydreaming,  indifferences,  senstiveness  to 
criticism,  and  hypochondrical  fears. 

^S.  L.  Pressey,  op.  cit. 

S^.  E.  Haggerty,  op.  cit. 
3 

Dorothy  Van  Alstyne,  A  Study  of  Ten  Gifted  Children  Whose  School 
Progress  Was  Unsatisfactory.    Contributions  to  Education,  No.  28. 
New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1923. 
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Gates-*-  study,  in  1924,  determined  the  nature  and  significance  of 
physical  status  and  of  mental,  physiological,  social,  and  emotional 
maturity  of  fifty-seven  fourth  grade  pupils.    He  concluded  that  physical 
fitness  appears  to  have  greater  specific  influence  upon  achievement  than 
does  either  social  or  emotional  maturity  or  both  combined.    R  educa- 
tional achievement  vrith  (mental  age  and  physical  efficiency  and  emotional 
maturity  and  social  maturity)  was  .6533. 

Flemming2  in  1925,  made  a  detailed  analysis  of  achievement  in  junior 
and  senior  high  schools.    The  study  was  an  attempt  to  obtain  measures 
and  estimates  of  various  traits j  to  analyze  them  in  relation  to  one 
another;  and  to  evaluate  them  with  their  significance  for  school  achieve- 
ment on  the  basis  of  teacher's  judgments  of  mental  ability,  and  of 
character  and  physical  traits.    She  used  a  check  list  for  teacher  ratings 
and  gave  explicit  analytical  instructions  for  the  use  of  the  rating  lists. 
She  used  the  follovdng  type  rating  list  for  ratings  of  physical,  mental, 
social,  and  moral  traits: 

Extraordinarily    Rather         Average    Less  than    Extreme  lack 
Obstinate  and       Obstinate    for  Age    Average        of  Obstinancy 
Stubborn 

X 


A.  I.  Gates,  "The  Nature  and  Educational  Significance  of  Physical 
Status  and  of  Mental,  Physiological,  Social  and  Emotional  Maturity." 
Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  XV,  (September  1924).  pp.  329-358. 

2 

Cecilia  W.  Flemming,  A  Detailed  Analysis  of  Achievement  in  High 
School.    Contributions  to  Edfucation,  No.  196.     Teachers  College7 
Columbia  University,  1925. 
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Marks 

-.21 

.42 

.45 

.08 

.80 

.44 

.69 

.25 

.74 

.23 

.44 

.31 

.51 

.28 

.72 

.10 

.61 

.22 

.57 

.36 

.70 

.37 

.76 

She  found  the  following  correlations  of  traits  with  teachers'  marks 
and  achievement: 

Teachers'  Achievement 

Health  

Energy  .« 

Intel  ligence  •  

Industry.  .*•..  ..  ..... 

School  attitude ..••....*.....•• 

Emotional  balance  

Leadership..  

Will  and  persistence  

Prudence  and  forethought  

Conscientiousness  •< 

Desire  to  excel  

Mean  of  teachers'  ratings...... 

Correlations  between  teachers'  ratings  and  teachers'  marks  and  between 

the  same  ratings  and  results  of  achievement  tests  shows  how  much  higher 

coefficients  are  when  ratings  are  correlated  with  marks.    It  appears  the 

"halo  effect"  (a  term  referring  to  the  attitude  that  an  individual 

inspires)  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  relation  between  teachers' 

ratings  and  teachers'  marks* 

Adams ^  ,  in  1928,  made  a  study  of  personality  as  revealed  by  mental 

tests  scores  and  scholastic  grades  of  ninety-six  college  students.  He 

found  the  following  correlations  of  personality  factors  idth  teachers' 

marks : 

Gives  up  easily  -.72 

Absent-minded  -.29 

Self-confident  66 

Lacks  companionship.....   -.33 

Steady  worker  98 

Joyful  -•'^7 

Easily  persuaded   -.73 

Reads  much  62 

Calm  in  emergency  71 

Strength  of  will  82 

Conscientious  "^1 

1  — — ■  — 

H.  F.  Adams,  "Personality  as  Revealed  by  Mental  Test  Scores  and  by 
Scholastic  Grades."    Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  XII,  (1928 )pp.  261-277, 
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Symonds  ,  in  1928,  studied  the  relation  of  a  studiousness 
questionnaire  in  interests  of  high  school  students  with  teachers'  marks. 
He  found  a  .12  correlation  with  teachers'  marks. 

Ziegler  ,  in  1928,  studied  school  attendance  as  a  factor  in  school 
progress.    He  found  a  4-. 27  correlation  between  attendance  and  school 
progress . 

Steere  ,'in  1929,  studied  the  effect  of  character  traits  on  scholas- 
tic achievement  of  five  hundred  pupils  in  grades  eight,  nine,  and  ten 
Tdjiose  median  school  age  was  9-3.    He  found  a  correlation  of  ^73  of  the 
five  character  traits  measured,  initiative,  sense  of  accuracy,  control 
of  attention,  persistence,  trustworthiness,  with  scholastic  achievement* 

Herriot^,  in  1929,  studied  attitudes  as  factors  of  scholastic  success 

of  two  hundred  and  fifty  college  students.    He  found  the  following 

correlations  of  attitudes  with  teacher's  marks* 

Ambition  63 

Cheerful  40 

Evaluative  71 

Persevering  59 

Self-confident  55 

Coleman^   in  1929,  made  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  school 

failure.    He  grouped  one  liundred  and  thirteen  causes  of  failure  under 

M*  Symonds,  "A  Studiousness  Questionnaire."  Journal  of  Educa- 
tional Psychology,  IXX,  (March  1928).  pp.  152-168. 

'^^Jarl  W.  Ziegler,  School  Attendance  As  A  Factor  in  School  Progress. 
Contributions  to  Education,  No.  297.    New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1928. 

■''^H.  J.  Steere,  "The  Effects  of  Character  Traits  on  School  Achieve- 
ment."   School  and  Society,  IXXX,  (June  1929).  pp.  707-708. 

^M.  E.  Herriot,  Attitudes  As  Factors  of  Scholastic  Success . 
Research  Bulletin,  No.  47.  University  of  Illinois,  1929. 

^W.  C.  Coleman,  A  Job  Analysis  of  the  Causes  of  School  Failure* 
Ohio  State  University, "19 29. 


fifteen  general  types.    The  most  frequently  mentioned  caijses  of  ikilure 

are:  low  mentality,  lack  of  interest,  lack  of  effort,  illness,  excessive 

absence,  and  poor  study  habits* 

Tunaey^,  in  1930^  studied  factors  other  than  intelligence  that  affect 

success  in  school  for  the  entire  student  body  of  a  high  school.  He 

found  the  follovdng  correlations  of  these  factors  wi-th  teachers'  marks4 

Self-conf  iddnce  70 

Industry  72 

Leadership..  ••  .51 

Cooperation   .62 

Originality  70 

Perseverance  .74 

Dependability  75 

Ambition  77 

Personal  attractiveness..  .16 
Total  score  of  above  81 

Klein  and  Thomas^,  in  1931,  studied  the  posture  of  1,  708  elementary 
school  children  to  study  the  effect  of  posture  ti-aining  upon  general 
health,  morale,  improvement  in  scholarhhip  and  deportment.  They 
concluded  that  twenty-four  percent  of  the  children  who  improved  in 
posture  also  improved  in  scholarship  as  compared  with  eighteen  percent 
of  the  children  who se  posture  did  not  change.    Fifty-four  percent  of 
the  children  who  improved  in  posture  received  "A"  in  deportment  as 
compared  with  thirty-four  percent  of  those  whose  posture  did  not  change* 

Rogers^,  in  1931,  measured  the  personality  adjustment  of  children 
nine  tg  thirteen  years  of  age.    He  found  a  6.7  difference  in  social 

^  Austin  H.  Tumey,  Factors  Other  Than  Intelligence  That  Affect 
Success  in  School.    Minneapolis :  Universi ty  of  I'innesota  Press,  1930. 

.  Armin  Klein  and  Leah  C.  Thomas,  Posture  and  Physical  Fitness . 
Publication  of  Children's  Bureau,  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Government  Printing  Office,  Publication  205,  1931. 

8 

Carl  R.  Rogers,  Measuring  Personality  Adjustment  in  Children  Nine 
to  Thirteen  Years  of  Age.  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  458.New  York: 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  1$81>  


adjustment  and  concluded  that  a  child  may  score  superior  on  several 
intelligence  tests  and  yet  shoir  that  in  general  he  is  working  a  full  year 
below  his  mental  age  level.    He  also  concluded  that  the  attitudes  toward 
other  people  contacted,  toward  work,  and  attitudes  built  up  out  of 
previous  experiences  were  very  important,  and  that  tragic  maladjustment 
may  spoil  a  child's  future. 

McElwee^,  in  1932,  made  a  comparison  of  the  personality  traits  of 
three  hundred  accelerated,  normal,  and  retarded  children.    She  selected 
seven  "desilratole"  traits  -siAiich  she  designated  as  follows:  effort,  quiet, 
attentive,  obedient,  calm;  said  seven  similarly  "undesirable"  traits.  She 
concluded  that  teachers  rated  accelerated  children  as  having  more  desirable 
traits  and  fewer  undesirable  traits  than  normal  or  retarded  children. 

Ladd^,  in  1933,  studied  the  relation  of  social,  economic,  and 
personal  characteristics  to  reading  ability.    The  study  was  concerned  with 
three  major  problems:  (1)  YHiat  general  relationships  are  found  among  the 
results  of  tests  of  silent  reading,  intelligence  (verbal  and  non-verbal), 
socio-economic  and  foreign  langviage  background,  play  interest,  apd 
attitudes  of  person  adjustment?     (2)  How  do  good  and  poor  readers  compare 
in  socio-economic  background,  foreign  language  background,  play  interests, 
certain  school  attitudes,  responses  to  a  personality  questionnaire,  and 
trait  ratings  by  their  teachers?  (3)  How  do  children  irtiose  reading  ages 
are  markedly  above  or  below  their  respective  mental  ages  compare  with 
respect  to  the  factors  mentioned  in  question  two J    She  concluded  that: 


■^E.  V.'.  McElwee,  "A  Comparison  of  the  Personality  Traits  of  Three 
Hundred  Accelerated,  Normal,  and  Retarded  Children."  Journal  of  Education- 
al Research.  XXVI,  (September  1932).  pp.  31-34. 

^'Margaret  Rhaods  Ladd,  The  Relation  of  Social,  Economic,  and  Personal 
Characteristics  to  Reading  Ability.  Contri^tions  to  Education ,  No.  582. 
New  Yorlct  RnraauTf  pi.hi  jnfl^^iyM ,  Tfti^hfrf  CoU^ga,  T.nl  upihU  Uniy<i>r'iityt]93S 


through  the  classroom  methods  of  group  testing  now  available  no  marked 
relationships  have  been  found  between  reading  ability  and  gross  scores  on 
socio-economic  status  of  the  home,  play  interests,  and  general  personality 
adjustment  respectively;  that  a  slight  and  not  reliable  tendency  has 
appeared  for  good  reading  achievement  to  be  associated  with  such  desirable 
traits  or  conditions  as  better  socio-economic  status,  absence  of  foreign 
language  in  the*  home,  and  better  personality  adjustment.    This  is  in  line 
with  the  usual  tendency  for  desirable  traits  to  be  correlated  with  one 
another.    She  further  commented  that  such  tendencies  do  not  tell  us 
whether  there  is  any  causal  relationship  or  not,  or,  if  there  is  a  causal 
relationship,  which  is  the  cause  and  which  the  effect;  that  good  reading 
achievement  has  been  found  to  be  reliably  associated  with  certain  more 
detailed  traits  and  conditions,  namely:  a  more  favo  rable  score  on  school 
attitudes,  higher  score  on  "self-control",  amount  of  time  spent  in 
reading  for  pleasure,  pleasure  in  reading  aloud  before  the  class,  and 
niimber  of  books  owned  by  the  child,  less  tendency  to  feel  unhappy,  less 
tendency  to  quarrel  with  other  children,  and  teacher's  ratings  of  average 
in  self-confidence,  persistence,  and  concentration  of  attention* 

Conklin-*^,^  in  1940,  studied  the  failures  of  fifty  highly  intelligent 
pupils  and  their  matches  for  like  intelligence  quotients.    She  concluded 
that  there  were  three  distinct  features  that  probably  contribute  to  the 
failing  status  of  the  experimental  group:  first,  studiousness  index; 
second,  girls  not  boys  lack  interest  in  those  desires  and  activities 
known  to  characterize  dbuiious  people;  and  third,  the  personalities  of 


Agnes  M.  Conklin,  Failures  of  Highly  Intelligent  Pupils.  A  Study 
of  Their  Behavior  by  Means  of  the  Control  Group .  Contributi^-- 3  to  Educa- 
tion, No.  792.    Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  19#0% 
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mothers,  discipline  employed  in  the  home  by  the  family,  and  the  child's 
selection  of  companions  and  subsequent  disapproval  of  them  by  the  family. 

Terman^ ,  Pressey^,  Haggerty^,  Kelley^,  and  other  investigators  have 
stressed  the  value  of  teachers'  estimates  of  pupils' abilities  and  other 
traits.     Several  studies  have  made  some  use  of  teacher  rating  of  traits 
other  than  intelligence.    Kelley  found  that  the  correlation  between  class 
standing  and  the  regression  equation  combination  of  teachers'  estimates 
of  traits  was  .76.    He  noted  that  with  such  a  correlation  a  division  of 
pupils  into  classes  by  means  of  teachers'  estimates  would  be  highly 
reliable. 

Terman-^,  T/Thipplef  Haggerty^,  and  Thorndi      have  mentioned  several 

influences  which  tend  to  weaken  teacher  judgments  and  have  stated  specific 

conditions  which  should  be  observed  to  obtain  the  maximum  reliability  in 

the  desired  ratings.    Holl ingworth^  summarizes  the  sources  of  unreliability: 

"There  is  first  the  central  tendency  of  judgment  which 
tends  to  deflect  all  estimates  toward  an  average.     In  the 
second  place,  is  the  "stand  out-ishness"  of  individuals  which 
deflects  estimates  of  particular  traits  toward  the  general 
estimate  of  the  personality  as  a  whole.     (Thorndike  uses  the 
expressive  term  "halo"  to  refer  to  the  attitude  that  an 


L.  M.  Tennan,  op.  cit« 

S.  L.  Pressey,  op.  cit. 

^  M.  E.  Haggerty,  op.  cit. 
4 

T.  L.  Kelley,  Educational  Guidance .    Contributions  to  Education, 
No.  71.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  t^niversity,  New  York, 
g 

B.  M.  Whipple,  Bitelligence  Tests  and  Their  Ises.     The  Twenty-First 
Year  Book  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Chapher  X. 
Bloomington,  Illinois:  Public  School  Publishing  Company, 
7 

E.  L.  Thorndike,  "A  Constant  Error  in  Psychological  Ratings."  op. cit. 

8 

H.  L.  Hollingworth,  Vocational  Psychology  and  Character  Analysis. 
New  York:    D.  Appleton  Century  and  Company,  1929.  p.  127-128. 
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individual  inspires.    Rugg  points  out  that  this  general  mental 
attitude  -which  a  judge  nay  have  toward  a  given  individual  may 
he  set  by  a  "conspicuous"  trait  of  the  individual  rated.)  The 
third  tendency  is  for  the  strong  impression  of  one  trait  to 
bias  the  estimate  of  all  others.    The  first,  of  these  three 
tendencies  arises  from  a  general  feature  of  all  judgments.  The 
last  two  are  in  part  justified  by  the  general  "quality  of  the 
organism"  on  the  basis  of  "wrtiich  many  of  the  various  traits  of 
an  individual  do  tend,  to  greater  or  less  degree,  to  be  gener- 
ally high  or  low  or  mediocre." 

The  accuracy  of  teachers'  ratings  can  be  increased  accojrding  to 
Ruggl  by  having  the  ratings  independent,  yet  made  with  the  same  idea  of 
the  quality  judged;  that  the  teachers  making  the  ratings  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  individuals  rated;  and  that  the  teacher*  have 
reasonable  experience  with,  and  knowledge  of  the  "general  group"  to 
which  the  items  belong.    Flemming^  added,  that  the  lists  of  items  must 
not  be  too  long;  items  should  be  uniform  and  explicit ;  acquaintanceship 
with  activities  pertaining  to  a  particular  trait;  precise  analytical 
description  of  traits  to  be  rated  with  provision  for  objective  recording 
of  traits,  greatly  increase  the  validity  of  the  ratings* 

From  the  summary  of  previous  studies  of  factors  other  than 
intelligence  which  probably  contribute  to  success  there  seems  to  be  an 
apparent  need  for  flirther  objective  study  of  numerous  traits  character- 
istic of  successflil  achievement.    The  majority  of  the  studies  have  been 
concerned  with  the  college  and  high  school  level  and  with  comparison  of 
specific  factors  with  a  single  school  subject.    Teachers'  ratings  if 
carefully  controlled  can  be  fairly  reHiable  estimates  of  specific 
character  traits. 


li.  0.  Rugg,  op.  cit. 

Cecelia  W.  Flemming,  op.  cit* 
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The  present  study  is  an  attempt  to  measure  objectively  specific 
factors  other  than  mental  ability  which  might  probably  be  related  to 
school  achievement.    The  specific  factors  to  be  measured  were  classified 
into  general  groups  of  traits  namely.  Individual  Social  Habits,  Group 
Social  Habits,  Body  Mechanics,  and  Interests.    Each  item  was  explicitly 
defined  by  p- ecise  analytical  description  of  each  trait  to  be  rated.  The 
ratings  were  made  independently  by  the  classroom  teacher  of  each  pupil 
rated,  in  order  that  the  teachers  would  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
individuals  rated.    Each  item  was  discussed  by  the  teachers  in  a  group 
to  promote  a  common  understanding  of  each  item  to  be  rated.  Provision 
was  made  for  the  objective  recording  of  the  traits.    To  fuurther  increase 
and  partially  overcome  the  "halo"  effect  teachers  were  not  informed  as  to 
the  pupils  considered  as  high  and  low  achievers. 

The  study  considers  the  following  problems: 

1.  TAfhich  Individual  Social  Habits  seem  characteristic  of  high 
and  low  achievers? 

£•  Vihich  Group  Social  Habits  seem  characteristic  of  high  and  low 
achievers? 

3.  TkTiich  Interests  seem  characteristic  of  high  and  low  achievers? 

4.  T/Vhich  Body  Mechanics  seem  characteristic  of  high  and  low 
achievers? 
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CHAPTER  II 
METHOD  USED  FOR  THE  INVESTIGATION 
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METHOD  USED  FOR  THE  DTyTESTIG/LTION 


The  steps  that  were  followed  for  the  investigation  of  traits  other 
than  mental  ability  which  might  contribute  to  school  achievement  were 
as  follows:     (l)  compiling  numerous  lists  of  traits  to  be  measured; 
(2)  classifying  the  traits  to  be  measured  into  general  groups  with 
precise  analytical  description  of  each  item;  (S)  providing  for  the 
objective  recording  of  each  trait;  (4)  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  each 
trait  by  the  teachers  who  were  to  do  the  rating. 
COLiPILING  OF  NUMEROUS  LISTS  OF  TRAITS  TO  BE  IffiASURED. 

The  following  lists  were  obtained: 

1»  Segel*s^   list  of  items  used  on  cumulative  records  in  the 
United  States. 

2.  Lane's2  list  of  social  habits. 

3.  Bruackner  and  Melby'^  list  of  character  traits. 

4.  Allport's^  list  of  personality  traits  and  their  classification. 

5.  Fryer's^ list  of  interests. 

6.  Teachers'  suggestions  of  traits. 

^David  Segel,  Nature  and  Use  of  the  Ciimulative  Record.  Bulletin 
No.  3,  United  States  Department  of  Interior,  1938. 
2 

R.H.  Lane,  The  Progressive  Elementary  School*    Chapter  II.  Boston 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1938. 
•7 

L.  J.  Brueckner  and  E.  0.  Melby,  Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Teaching. 
Chapter  XIII.     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1931.  pp.  490-550. 

*F.  H.  Allport  and  George  Allport,  "Personality  Traits,  Their 
Classification  and  Measurement."    Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychology  e^d 
Social  Psychology.    XVI,  (1921).  pp.  1-40. 

5 

Douglas  Fryer,  The  Measurement  of  Interest y  (In  Relation  to  Hunan 
Adjustment.    Chapter  II,  VII.  Henry  Holt  Company,  1931. 


CIASSIFYING  THE  TRAITS  TO  BE  MEAJSURED  WLIE  PRECISE  AMLYTICAL  DESCRIPTION 
OF  EA.CH  ITEM. 

Lane^  classified  social  habits  into  two  general  groups,  those 
relating  to  individual  social  habits  and  those  relating  to  group  social 
habits.    This  classification  ims  also  used  for  this  investigation.  Lane^ 
provided  precise  analytical  descriptions  for  most  of  the  habits.  The 
following  habits  Lane^classif ied  and  described  as  individual  social  habits: 

1.  Self-control. 

2.  Poise  (emotional  stability,  ability  to  accept  success  or  defeat 
gracefully. 

3.  Judgment  (ability  to  face  a  difficult  situation,  face  several 
alternatives  and  select  the  right  one.) 

4.  Resourcefulness. 

5.  Self-respect  (pride  in  the  right  sense,  personal  integrity.) 

6.  Reliability  (dependability.) 

7.  Initiative  (does  not  have  to  be  prodded  into  action.) 

8.  Industry  (is  not  afraid  to  work.) 

9.  Persistence  (stays  with  a  task  until  it  is  completed.) 

10.  Independence  (does  not  have  tu  oe  helped  continually,  not  a 
"leaner".) 

11.  Orderliness  (a  sense  of  system.) 
12 •  Promptness. 

13.  Respect  for  property. 

14.  Courage. 

15.  Sense  of  difference  between  right  and  wrong* 

INDIVIDUAL  SOCIAL  HABITS 
Nearly  all  the  habits  listed  by  Lane^as  individual  social  habits 
and  their  descriptions  were  included  in  the  list  used  for  the  investigation 
with  the  following  exceptions:    self-control  and  poise  were  combined  as 
one  item;  creativeness  and  resourcefulness  were  combined  with  the  following 
deaoription  (finds  numerous  new  ide^is  of  own  and  applied  them);  refinement 
was  added  to  self-respect  with  the  following  description  (pride  in  self 
as  a  fine  human  being.)*    This  description  was  changed  from  Lane's^ 
(pride  in  the  right  sense,  personal  integrity)  because  it  seemed  to  be 


more  definite  and  easier  to  comprehend.    The  description  for  reliability- 
was  changed  from  (dependability)  to  (can  be  depended  upon)  for  the  reason 
stated  previously.     Initiative,  industry,  and  independence  were  combined 
as  one  item  sincd  they  were  considered  to  be  approximately  the  same  in 
meaning;  promptness  was  described  as  (finishes  work  and  hands  it  in  at 
appointed  time);  respect  for  property  was  further  clarified  by  the 
insertion  of  (his  own  and  others);  cooperation  was  added  to  the  list  with 
the  description  (willingness  to  do  his  share).    Cooperation  was  considered 
most  important  by  the  teachers.    Courage  and  sense  of  difference  between 
right  and  wrong  were  omitted  from  this  list  because  they  were  considered 
too  abstract  to  measure  objectively  by  the  teachers. 

DISCUSSION  OF  THE  LOiANING  OF  EACH  TR/^IT  BY  THE  TEACHERS  TiHO  TNERE  TO  DO 
THE  RATING. 

The  items  and  descriptions  were  discussed  by  all  teachers  "who  were  to 
do  the  rating.    All  the  individual  social  habits  were  easily  understood 
with  the  exception  of  orderliness.    Some  doubt  was  expressed  by  the 
teachers  as  to  what  was  meant  by  the  term,  whether  it  meant  neatness  in 
all  things  at  all  times  or  not.    The  understanding  which  resulted  from 
the  discussion  of  the  term  orderliness  was  that  pupils  were  to  be 
considered  orderly  if  they  had  a  sense  of  system  in  their  method  of  study, 
their  method  of  writing  papers,  in  deteminin^  answers  to  arithmetic 
examples,  and  in  the  convenient  arrangement  of  their  books  and  supplies 
in  their  desks  whether  it  looked  neat  or  not. 
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The  following  individual  social  habits  were  selected: 


ESSJOTTkL  IHjIVIDIIAI.  f^OCIAI.  Lu^ITS 


NALS: 


4. 


5, 

6, 


7, 
8, 
9. 

10. 
11. 
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1.  Self-control  and  poise  (omotional  stability, 

ability  to  accept  success  or  defeat  gracefully) 

2.  Judgment  (ability  to  face  a  difficult  situation,, 

face  several  alternatives  and  select  the  right 
one)  *  •  

3.  Self-respect  and  refine.aent  (pride  in  self  as  a 

fine  human  bsing)  ,  ,  

Resourcefulriess  ajid  creatlveness  (finds  nomerous 


new  ideas  of  own  and  ao-lies  them) 


Reliability  (can  be  depended  upon)  

Initiative,  industry,  and  indepc^ndence  (doss  not 
have  to  be  .-rodded  into  accion;  do  .'S  not  have 

to  be  iielped  continually,  v.ot  a  leaner)  

?ers:.3tsnce  (stays  .-ith      task  until  completed)  .  . 

Orderliness  (  has  a  sens-3  of  system)  

Promptness  (finishes  uork  and  hands  it  in  at 

appointed  tirae)  ■  .  . . 

Respact  for  property  (his  ov;n  and  others) 


Coop-3ration  (wii_ingness  to  do  his  share) 


i 


■I  'J 


■A 
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The  marks  heading  the  columns  to  the  right  correspond  to  the  marks 

used  by  the  teachers  on  the  report  cards. 

A  means  Excellent. 

B  means  Good. 

C  means  Fair. 

D  means  Unsatisfactory. 

E  means  Failure. 


■  (v.  .  .....  ..■        .  , 


i  _  ,     _  - 


-»»•»•  ^ 

....  (ii:'"*rci\. 

•Ufljc  fcr^i;  nv/c  ■\iv^  .Ci 


GROUP  SOCIAL  HA.3ITS 
Lane^  classified  the  second  group  of  social  habits  as  group  social 
habits.     The  following  list  is  Lane's  classification  of  group  social 
habits* 

1.  Courtesy  (good  manners,  consideration  for  the  rights  and 
feelings  of  others.) 

2.  Good  team  work  (identification  with  the  group.) 

3.  Generosity  (desire  to  share  with  others.) 

4.  Sincerity  (doesn't  "put  on".) 

5.  Honesty  (with  one's  self  and  with  others.) 

6.  Helpfulness. 

7.  Sympathy. 

8.  Appreciation  (of  kindness  from  others.) 

9.  Friendliness  (ability  to  make  and  keep  friends.) 

10.  Modesty  (not  apt  to  "blow  one's  own  horn".) 

11.  Tolerance  (willingness  to  let  the  other  fellow  have  his  own 
point  of  view.) 

12.  Patience. 

13.  Leadership  (of  others  wisely  and  unselfishly.) 

14.  Acceptance  of  leadership  (from  teacher,  from  member  of  the 
group  from  majority  opinion — cheerfully  and  willingly.) 

The  items  on  Lane's  list  of  group  social  habits  and  their  descrip- 
tions were  used  for  the  investigation  with  few  exceptions.  Sincerity 
and  honesty  were  combined  with  the  description  (to  one's  self  and  with 
others),  because  the  two  traits  were  considered  to  be  about  the  same  in 
meaning.     If  one  were  honest  one  would  be  sincere;  if  one  were  sincere 
one  would  be  honest.    Helpfulness  was  defined  as  (helpful  to  others  when 
needed).    Appreciation  was  changed  from  appreciation  of  kindness  from 
others  to  appreciation  of  work  well  done  by  others,  the  later  being 
possibly  more  significant  of  high  achievement.     If  one  could  appreciate 
work  well  done  by  others  one  might  make  greater  effort  to  perform  the 
same  type  of  good  work. 

^Robert  H.  Lane,  op.  cit» 


General  quickness  (in  following  directions,  in  profiting  from  instruction), 
correct  use  of  language,  and  ability  to  adjust  to  new  situations  were 
added  to  the  list  of  group  social  habits  as  being  possible  important 
traits  of  high  achievers. 

DISCUSSION  OF  THE  ^lEANIKG  OF  EACH  TRAIT  BY  THE  TEACHERS  7»H0  T<ERE  TO  DO 
THE  RATING. 

Each  group  social  habits  and  its  description  was  discussed  by  the 
teachers  as  a  group.    Correct  use  of  language  was  the  only  item  on  the 
list  which  needed  further  explanation.    The  teachers  tsondered  whether 
correct  use  of  language  applied  to  outside  the  school  as  well  as  inside 
the  school.     It  was  understood  finally  that  correct  use  of  Ian gauge 
implied  speaking  correctly  at  all  times. 
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The  following  group  social  habits  were  selected: 
•:i;ns 'G.TJAL  GAOUV  GOCIAL  HAIOTS 


DATE: 


1. 

2. 
S« 

4. 
5. 
6« 
7. 

a. 
a, 

10. 


11. 

12, 

J.v>>  • 


Courtesy  (gocxi  iijanners,  consideration  xor  the 

rights  and  f  j clings  of  others) . •  

Generosity  ((3osirf3  to  share  with  others)  

Tolerance  (willingness  to  let  the  other  fellow 
iiave  his  o\m  point  of  view) 


Appreciation  of  u'ork  well  done  by  others  

Tvlodesty  (not  apt  to"blov;  one's  o..n  horn")  

Friendliness  (ability  to  aake  and  keep  friends) 
Helpfulness  (to  oth-jrs  v/hen  needed),....,.,.... 
Sincerity  and  honesty  (to  one's  self  and  uith 

others)  

Leadership  (of  others  ■.-•isaly  u*nd  unself  isirily) , . 
Acceptance  of  leadership  (from  teacher,  from 

laember  of  th«  gr^^-up,  fro^i  j|a^ority  opinion, 

cheerfully  and  ..illingly).  

General  quickness  (in  folio,  ing  directions, 

in  :^rofiting  froia  instruction)   

Correct  use  of  language  

Ability  to  adjust  to  ndw  ..itUw*tions  


B 


\     \  \ 


A  ! 


* 

5 

\ 

1 


The  marks  heading  the  coluinns  to  the  right  correspond  to  the  narks 

used  by  the  teachers  on  the  report  cards. 

A  means  Excellent. 

B  means  Good. 

C  means  Fair  • 

D  means  Unsatisfactory. 

E  means  Failure. 


»•••••  iv  r!7/o  8  f i    sv;. : 

«  «  «  «  > 


xxo'r 
V  OX/l^  si- 


re ^ 
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BODY  MECHANICS 

The  third  group  of  habits  were  grouped  as  those  pertaining  to 

body  rechanics.     Osgood''-  defined  body  mechanics  as,  "  the  mechanical 

correlation  with  special  reference  to  the  skeletal,  muscular,  and 
visceral  systems  and  their  neurological  associations." 

The  traits  classified  as  body  mechanics  were  for  the  most  part 
teachers'  suggestions.    Personal  appearance,  attractiveness,  strength,  ■ 
vitality,  energy,  amMtion,  emotional  control,  and  concentration  appear 
on  lists  suggested  by  Segel     ,  Braeckner  and  Melby"^  ,  and  Allport  . 
Graceful  and  efficient  motions,  cleanliness  of  body  and  clotheB,  auditory 
alertness,  visual  acuteness,  articulation  of  speech,  and  skill  in  writing 
were  teachers*  suggestions. 

Personal  appearance  and  attractiveness  were  combined;  strength, 
vitality,  energy,  and  ambition  were  combined  as  meaning  approximately 
the  same  thing.    Emotional  control  was  defined  as  (does  not  cry  easily, 
anger  easily,  or  become  nervous);  concentration  of  attention  was  defined 
as  (lack  of  restlessness  and  inattent iveness ) ;  visual  acuteness  was 
defined  as  acuteness  (of  objects  and  word  formations);  articulation  was 
defined  as  (no  speech  defect). 

'''Robert  H.  Osgood,  op.  cit. 
David  Segel,  op.  cit. 

£..  J.  Brueckner  and  E.  0.  Melby,  op.  cit» 

4 

F.  H.  Allport  and  G.  Allport,  op.  cit. 

DISCUSSION  OF  THE  MEANING  OF  EACH  TRAIT  BY  THE  TEACHERS  WHO  WERE  TO  DO 
THE  RATING. 

Each  of  the  habits  and  its  description  on  the  list  of  body  mechanics  j 
was  discussed  b>'  the  group  of  teachers  -wjio  were  to  do  the  rating.  The 
teachers  were  concerned  with  the  item  personal  appearance  and  attractive- 
ness.   They  wondered  inrtiether  it  meant  neatness  of  appearance  or  physical 
beauty.    The  understanding  developed  was  that  personal  appearance  and 
attractivenss  implied  a  combination  of  both,  and  that  an  attractive 
child  would  be  one  who  was  pleasant  to  look  at  and  an  unattractive  child 
would  be  one  -who  had  physical  deformities  and  untidy  clothes*  The 
understanding  for  auditory  alertness  was  that  pupils  responded  well  to 
oral  directions  and  statements.    The  understanding  for  visual  acuteness 
was  that  pupils  copied  from  the  board  correctly,  from  their  books  correctly, 
read  and  spelled  well* 


- 

The  following  body  mechanics  were  selected: 
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S.SS  VTIAL  bOi^y  .  :^CHAniC3 


GIUD 


L   DAT'^;  J-/>^ 


1.  Personal  appearance  or  attractiveness  

2.  Gracefull  and  efficient  motions  

3.  Strengith,  vitality,  energy,  amtltion  

4.  Cleanliness  of  body  cind  clcthee.  I 

5«  !'.a3otl :nal  control  (Does  net  cry  easily,  I 

anger  easily,  or  becouie  nervcus)   . 

6.  Concentration  of  attention  (lack  of  i 

restlessness  and  inattentiveress)   , 

7.  jluditory  alertness  to  ^spoken  vvcrds. .......  ^ 

3,  Visual  r;.cutoness (of  objects  and  v;ord  ? 

f  oriiiations)  .] 

9.  Ar-ci dilation  of  speech  (no  speech  defect)/ 
10.  Slcill  in  v/riting  


B  :  C 


I 

« 

1 


The  marks  heading  the  colvimns  to  the  right  correspond  to  the  marks 
used  by  the  teachers  on  the  report  cards. 

A  means  Excellent. 

B  means  Good* 

C  means  Fair. 

D  means  Unsatisfactory. 

E  means  Failure. 


f! 


IIJTERESTS 

The  fourth  group  of  traits  were  those  relating  to  interest.  Fryer^ 
discussed  the  relation  of  interests  to  human  adjustment  in  detail  in  his 
book.    There  are  niimerous  lists  of  interests  included  in  the  the  book. 
The  interests  selected  for  the  investigation  were  based  upon  Fryer's^ 
suggestions  and  upon  possible  interests  of  boys  and  girls  eight  to  sixteen 
years  of  age.    The  list  of  interests  was  consequently  longer  than  the 
lists  of  habits. 

Each  interest  was  defined  by  stating  several  activities  which  might 
be  engaged  in  expressing  the  interest  listed.  For  exan^le:  to  voluntary 
reading  Wens  added  the  following  possible  sources  for  voluntary  reading: 
magazines,  comics,  newspapers,  books,  references;  to  interest  in  earning 
money  was  added,  newspaper  and  magazine  routes,  errands,  farming,  shops, 
delivery  boy,  care  of  children,  and  housework. 

DISCUSSION  OF  EACH  ITEM  AND  ITS  MEANING  BY  THE  TEACHERS  mO  WERE  TO  DO 
THE  RATING. 

The  teachers  who  were  to  rate  the  pupils  on  Interests  met  as  a  group 
to  discuss  each  item.     There  was  no  long  discussion  on  any  one  topic* 
Evidently  most  of  the  interests  and  their  descriptions  were  self-explan- 
atory.   The  problem  as  to  the  method  of  determining  whether  the  pupils 
had  an  interest  in  the  items  was  discussed.     It  was  decided  that  the 
teachers  interview  each  pupil  concerning  his  interests,  and  rate  him 
according  to  the  amount  of  interest  he  expressed  for  each  item* 


Douglas  Fryer,  op.  cit. 
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The  follomng  list  of  interests  were  selected; 


4, 

60 

7  c 


10  o 


11. 

13. 

14. 

15  • 
16. 
17. 

10. 

20, . 
21. 


Voluntary  rsQclin^  -  ira  :ai:irxec,  coiiicG,  r.ewEpapcrs, 
bookSf  ref orcncoc •«•••••••••••••••••«•••«••  

Science,  Invention  end  discovery..  « 

2ir-ds,  rocks ,  trcec,  stars,  nov;ors  

CiirioBlty,  pucales,  irroblens,  mental  activity*  

Constructi  on  -  building,  cari^entry .  .a. •••• 

Collectin;-  thln^n  -  stmiips,  rock3,  buttons,  r.c.ps,  etc 
r.endicraits  -  leather,  ir.otal,  sculpturing,  sev/in:;, 

Imittin::,  crochet  inri*  oubroidory .   ,  

ji.<ra\/inj  and  j.^aii^tln^,*  •••oe*«c«*««a«>««»«*»t.^  t. 
..rltin^  letters,  poens,  stories,  p?".ys«..«, 
iiiar&ing  r.onoy  -  ncv/spapcr  .'ind  rii_:anine  ro"jitoa,  orranda 
i^.'aiTiln^;,  shops,  doliv;jr  bo;,,  caru  of  ciiildi-^en 

housowork.  •••••«..••••.  •••••*•••••••.«« 

DoMcctic  acljivitios  -  heU3oiiold  v/ork,  caring'  for 

children,  cooking,  oloanin^;  

C-ardenin::  and  f  arming.  

Carin;:;  for  pets,  plj^ieons,  parrots,  canaries,  do:;3, 

cats,  rabbits,  hon&,  ctc««««.  •  

luiytim  -  orchestra,  band,  dancin-;,  sin^I.n^,  musical 

instruments  «...  ^••««*«  

Co:  i;  ocin;:;  ijiusic  and  non-j-r  •  

Dvaiiiat ijnatior  -  yda^s,  f; 'itatin:-;  people .••.....«....«.. 
I'.otloa  pictures  -  attcndanco,  collect.*-n::  pictures  of 

stars  «  ,  

Clubs  and  orgaa&aations  -  Carnfii^c  Girlc,  BoyrScoutn 

Junlcr  Gran;::o,  ii'our  II  Club  

Si'orts,  baseball,  football,  basket  all,  hockey, 
boxin;j,  tcrjiis,  sv/irinin::,  boat  in;:,  liur.tinv* 


fishing,  lonj;  hikes,  byciclin^, 


ur  actlvitiOB  -  /.n.iy  and  Lavy,  v/ar  ;;£iner,  collecting 


war  equi.mcnt 
iiadio  -  toclmical. 

^'  lo 

t  ■  on. 


pro£;;rainE 


>>».«< 


1^ 


tlon.  «...•••••  •  

or  activiti3S  and  horror  incldonts 

:;t  I.'cv/s  a>,  .••••.««  

Jhurch  -  rell  ion  • ,  


The  marks  heading  the  columns  to  the  right  correspond  to  the  marks 
used  by  the  teachers  on  the  report  cards. 


1/ 


1^ 
1/ 


1/ 


A  means  Excellent. 

B  means  Good. 

C  means  Fair. 

D  means  Slight  Interest. 

E  means  No  Interest. 
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DETERlilNING  THE  GROUPS  TO  BE  IIA.TED  ON  THE  VARIOUS  TRAITS 


In  order  to  measure  the  traits  other  than  mental  ability  which 
might  be  characteristic  of  school  achievement,  pupils  in  a  primary  school 
and  a  grammar  school  were  divided  into  two  groups,  high  achievers  and 
low  achievers. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  POPUIATION 

One  hundred  and  forty  children  in  Grades  III  to  VIII  were  analyzed 
for  mental  ability  and  achievement.    The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades 
were  in  the  primary  school;  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  ei^th  grades  were 
in  the  grammar  school. 

EQUATING  FOR  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGE,  11ENTAL  AGE,  AND  INTELLIGENCE. 

1.    The  Kuhlroann-Anderson  Intelligence  Tests  were  given  to  one 
hundred  and  forty  pupils  in  Grades  III  to  VIII  by  the  classroom  teacher, 
in  order  to  determine  the  mental  age,  and  intelligence  quotient  for  each 
pupil.    Special  attention  was  given  to  accurate  timing  in  the  administrati  on 
of  the  tests.    The  following  tables  show  the  differences  in  the  means 
for  chronological  age,  mental  age,  and  intelligence  quotients  of  the  high 
and  low  achievers. 


TABLE  I  DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  HEARTS  FOR  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGE  OF 
OF  THE  HIGH  AND  LOW  ACHIEVERS. 


No. 


11.6 
11.59 


Low  Achievers 
High  Achievers 


40 
40 


.40 
.39 


0 


.56 


0 


TABLE  iT    DIFFEEENCES  IN  THE  lEANS  FOR  IffiNTAL  AGE  OF  THE 
HIGH  AND  LOW  ACHIEVERS 

/Vo.         Me^N  y^r.  '^^v 

Low  Achievers  40         12.2  .48         .17  .60  0 

High  Achievers         40         12.4  .38 

TASLE  m  DIFFEHENCES  IN  THE  !,mNS  FOR  INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENTS 
OF  THE  HIGH  AND  LOW  ACHIE\''ERS 

Low  Achievers  40        107.07  2.4  .25        3.6  0 

High  Achievers         40        107.32  2.7 

DETERMINING  DIFFERENCES  IN  ACHIEVEMENT 

1.  The  Iowa  Every- Pupil  Tests  of  Basic  Abilities  were  given  to  the 
one  hundred  and  forty  pupils  in  Grades  III  to  VIII  by  the  principals 

of  the  priinary  and  grammar  schools.    These  tests  were  given  to  determine 
the  average  achievement  score  for  each  pupil.    The  Elementary  Battery, 
Form  M,  was  given  to  Grades  III  to  Vj  the  Advanced  Battery,  Form  M,  was 
given  to  Grades  VI  to  VIII.    The  batteries  constitute  tests  for  Reading 
Comprehension  and  Reading  Vocabulary,  Work  Study  Skills,  Language  Skills, 
and  Arithmetic  Skills.    The  average  grade  scores  were  used  for  determin- 
ing the  difference  of  at  least  one  year  between  the  High  and  Low  Achievers* 

The  following  table  shows  the  differences  in  the  means  for  average 
achievement  scores  of  the  higji  and  low  achievers: 

TABLE  II  DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  MEANS  FOR  AVERAGE  ACHIEVEMENT  SCORES 
OF  THE  HIGH  AND  LOW  ACHIEVERS. 

^o.      ^tfW       Ve^         J>,f.      -p^^  c.f?. 
Low  Achievers  40        5.3  .38  1.15      .59  2 

High  Achievers  40        6.4  .45 

2.  Teachers  marks  for  pupils  in  Grades  III  to  VIII  were  tabulated 
for  the  close  of  the  Half  Year  Period  from  September  to  January.  These 


were  not  used,  however,  because  the  marks  were  found  unreliable  when 
compared  with  the  achievement  scores. 
PAIBING  OF  HIGH  AND  LOW  ACHIEVERS 

Eighty  boys  and  girls  were  paired  for  all  variables,  sex,  chrono- 
logical age,  mental  age,  intelligence  quotient  and  achievement.  High 
achievers  were  pupils  who  scored  a  grade  or  more  above  their  pair  for 
all  variables.     Low  achievers  were  pupils  who  scored  a  grade  or  more 
below  their  pair  for  all  variables. 

Factors  such  as  attendance,  physicianfe  ratings  on  health  factors, 
occupation  and  nationality  of  parent  were  tabulated,  but  no  significant 
differences  were  found  for  either  group. 
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CHAPTER  III 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA 


1.    Which  Individual  Social  Habits  seem  characteristic  of  high  and 
low  achievers?    Teachers'  ratings  of  high  and  low  achievers  on  individual 
social  habits  showed  that  initiative,  industry,  and  independence  were 
significant  traits  of  the  high  achievers.    The  difference  of  the  percents 
rated  by  the  teachers  as  average  or  above  was  ^37. 5,    This  difference  was 
4.2  times  the  standard  error  of  the  difference. 

The  following  table  shows  the  differences  in  the  percents  of  the 
high  and  low  achievers  who  were  rated  average  or  above  on  each  trait  by 


the  teachers. 


TABLE  Y  DIFFERi.NCES  IN  THE  PERCENTS  OF  HIGH  AND  LOW  ACHIEVERS 
RATED 'AVERAGE  OR  ABOW  BY  TEACIiERS  ON  INDIA^IDUAL  SOCIAL  IiA3ITS. 


Sef> 

C.-R. 

92.5 

4.0 

55.0 

7.9 

4-37.5 

8.8 

4.2 

85.0 

5.6 

65.0 

7.5 

+20.0 

9.3 

2.2 

85.0 

5.6 

67.5 

7.4 

+17.5 

9.2 

1.9 

85.0 

5.6 

67.5 

7.4 

+17.5 

9.2 

1.9 

90.0 

4.7 

72.5 

7.1 

+17.5 

8.5 

2.0 

Resourcefulness.  

87.5 

5.1 

72.5 

7.1 

+15.0 

8.7 

1.7 

Respect  for  property  

95.0 

3.4 

85.0 

5.6 

+10.0 

6.5 

1.5 

Self-control 

95.0 

3.4 

87.5 

5.1 

+  7.5 

6.1 

1.2 

77.5 

6.5 

77.5 

6.5 

0.0 

9.1 

0.0 

87.5 

5.1 

87.5 

5.1 

0.0 

7.1 

0.0 

From  the  data  on  the  table  are  found  differences  in  percents  for 
traits  other  than  initiative,  industry,  independence,  though  the  differ- 
ences are  not  significant,  they  seem  to  indicate  that  the  teachers  tended 
to  rate  high  achievers  higher  than  low  achievers  on  reliability,  persis- 
tence, promptness,  judgment,  resourcefulness,  creativeness ,  respect  for 
property,  and  self-control.    There  were  no  differences  in  the  percents 
of  high  and  low  achievers  rated  on  orderliness  and  cooperation.  The 
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implication  being  that  teachers  evidently  consider  the  low  achievers  as 
orderly  and  cooperative  as  high  achievers. 

2.    Wiich  Group  Social  Habits  seem  characteristic  of  high  and  low 
achievers?    Teachers'  ratings  of  high  and  low  achievers  on  group  social 
habits  shoTfed  no  trait  as  being  significantly  characteristic  of  either 
group. 

The  foil  orbing  table  shows  the  differences  in  the  percent  of  high  and 
low  achievers  y&io  were  rated  average  or  above  on  each  trait  by  the 
teachers. 

TABIE  la   DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  PERCEOTS  OF  HIGH  AND  LOW  ACHIEVERS 
RATED  AVERAGE  OR  ABOVE  BY  TEACmS  ON  GROUP  SOCIAL  HABITS. 


5rp 

85.0 

5.6 

52.5 

7.9 

4-13.0 

9.6 

1.3 

General  quiclcness..  

90.0 

4.7 

72.5 

7.1 

7.0 

8.5 

.8 

Correct  use  of  language... 

97.0 

2.2 

85.0 

5.6 

5.0 

6.0 

.7 

Sincerity,  honesty  

97.5 

2.2 

87.5 

5.1 

4.0 

5.5 

.7 

Friendliness  «..•«. 

100.0 

0.0 

95.0 

3.4 

4- 

2.0 

5.4 

.5 

100.0 

0.0 

95.0 

3.4 

+ 

2.0 

3.4 

.5 

Ability  to  adjust 

to  new  situation  

90.0 

4.7 

87.5 

5.1 

1.0 

6.9 

.1 

Appreciation  of  work 

done  by  others  

92.5 

4.0 

100.0 

0.0 

3.0 

4.0 

.8 

92.5 

4.0 

97.5 

2.2 

2.0 

4.5 

.4 

Acceptance  of 

leadership....  

90.0 

4.7 

92.5 

4.0 

1.0 

6.1 

.1 

97.5 

2.2 

100.0 

0.0 

1.0 

2.2 

.4 

97.5 

2.2 

97.5 

2.2 

0.0 

3.1 

0.0 

From  the  data  on  the  table  are  found  the  differences  in  the  percents 
of  high  and  low  achievers  rated  average  and  above  on  Group  Social  Habits. 
Though  the  differences  are  not  significant  they  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
teachers  tended  to  rate  high  achievers  higher  on  leadership  and  general 
quickness.    There  were  no  differences  in  the  percents  rated  on  courtesy 
and  modesty.    There  was  only  a  slight  difference  in  the  percents  rated 
on  generosity,  tolerance,  appreciation  of  work  well  done  by  others. 
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friendliness,  helpfulness,  sincerity,  and  honesty,  acceptance  of 
leadership,  correct  use  of  language,  and  ability  to  adjust  to  new 
situations.    Evidently,  the  teachers  did  not  consider  the  low  achievers 
as  possessing  these  traits  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  than  high 
achievers . 

3.    Vihich  Body  liechanics  seem  characteristic  of  high  and  low 
achievers?    Teachers'  ratings  on  body  mechanics  for  hi^h  and  low 
achievers  showed  auditory  alertness  to  be  significantly  characteristic 
of  high  achievers.    The  difference  was  3.4  times  the  standard  error  of 
the  difference. 

The  following  table  shows  the  differences  in  the  percents  of  high 
and  low  achievers  who  were  rated  average  or  above  on  each  item  by  the 
teachers . 

TABLE  inr  DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  PERCENTS  OF  HIGH  AND  LOW  ACHIEVERS 
RATED  AVERAGE  OR  ABOVE  BY  THE  TEACHERS  ON  BODY  MECHANICS. 

yatcenT  Sef  'T^aefntr  TiF.  Se-p  C-K- 

Auditory  alertness   95.0  3.4  67.5  7.4  •t27.5  8.1  3.4 

Visual  acuteness   92.5  4.0  75.0  6.8  ^^17.5  7.8  2.2 

Concentration  of 

attention   92.5  4.0  77.5  6.5  -tlS.O  7.6  1.9 

Strength,  vitality 

energy,  ambition   77.5  6.5  67.5  7.4  J-IO.O  9.8  1.0 

Skill  in  writing   85.0  5.6  75.0  6.8  ^lo.O  8.8  1.0 

Graceful  and  efficient 

motions   87.5  5.1  80.0  6.3  •«•  7.5  8.1  .9 

Emotional  control   92.5  4.0  87.5  5.1  »■  4.5  6.4  .7 

Articulation  of  speech   07. 5  5.1  97.5  2.2  -10.0  5.5  1.8 

Cleanliness   87.5  5.1  95.0  3.4  -  7.5  6.1  1.2 

Personal  Appearance 

and  attractiveness   97.5  2.2  97.5  2.2  0.0  3.1  0.0 

The  data  on  Table's!  shows  differences  in  the  percents  of  high  and 
low  achievers  rated  average  or  above.    The  differences,  other  than 
auditory  alertness,  are  not  significant  but  they  seem  to  indicate  that 
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there  was  a  tendency  for  the  teachers  to  rate  the  high  achievers  higher 
on  visual  acuteness,  concentration  of  attention,  strength,  vitality, 
energy,  and  ambition,  and  skill  in  writing,  graceful  and  efficient 
motions,  and  emotional  control.    The  low  achievers  were  rated  higher 
than  the  high  achievers  in  articulation  of  speech  and  in  cleanliness  of 
body  and  clothes.    There  were  no  differences  in  the  percents  rated  on 
personal  appearance  and  attractiveness.     The  teachers  evidently  thought 
the  low  achievers  as  attractive  as  the  high  achievers. 

4.    Which  Interests  seem  characteristic  of  the  hi^  and  low 
achievers?    The  teachers'  ratings  on  interests  of  the  high  and  low 
achievers  showed  interest  in  current  news,  caring  for  pets,  and  gangster 
activities  as  being  significantly  characteristic  of  high  achievers. 

The  standard  errors  for  the  significant  differences  of  the  percents 
rated  average  or  above  by  teachers  in  interests  had  the  following  critical 
ratios:    current  news  3.6,  caring  for  pets,  3.1,  gangster  activities  3.1. 
The  critical  ratio    show  that  the  differences  were  three  times  or  more 
their  standard  error  of  the  difference. 

Interest  in  voluntary  reading,  mental  activity,  and  creative 
writing  showed  differences  that  were  close  to  being  significant,  for  the 
high  achievers.    The  standard  errors  of  the  differences  had  the  following 
critical  ratios  :  voluntary  reading  2.8,  mental  activity  2.8,  creative 
writing  2.7.    The  critical  ratios  show  that  the  differences  were  nearly 
three  times  their  standard  error  of  the  difference. 

TableBff shows  the  differences  in  the  percents  of  high  and  low 
achievers  rated  above  average  on  Interests  by  the  teachers. 
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TABLE IBir DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  PERCENTS  OF  HIGH  AND  LOTf  ACHIEVERS 
RATED  ABOVE  AITSIAGE  ON  INTERESTS  BY  THE  TEACHERS. 


OCT' 

Te/K^Mr  Sep 

"Dip 

C.I?- 

50.0 

7.9 

15.0 

5.6 

+35.0 

9.7 

3.6 

75.0 

6.8 

45.0 

7.9 

+  30.0 

10.4 

2.8 

85.0 

5.6 

55.0 

7.9 

+30.0 

9.6 

3.1 

57.5 

7.8 

27.5 

7.0 

+30.0 

10.4 

2.8 

47.5 

7.9 

20.0 

6.3 

+27.5 

10.1 

2.7 

42.5 

7.8 

22.5 

6.5 

+20.0 

10.1 

1.9 

Gangster  ac'tivi'ties ......... . 

37.5 

7.6 

17.5 

5.9 

+20.0 

6.3 

3.1 

Sc i.6iice f  iGvent ion 

40.0 

7.7 

22.5 

6.5 

+17.5 

10.5 

1.6 

62.5 

7.6 

47.5 

7.9 

+15.0 

10.9 

1.3 

62.5 

7.6 

50.0 

7.9 

+12.0 

10.9 

1.1 

52.5 

7.9 

42.5 

7.8 

+10.0 

11.1 

.9 

Clubs,  organizations..  

62.5 

7.6 

55.0 

7.9 

+  7.5 

10.9 

.6 

40.0 

7.7 

32.5 

7.4 

+  7.5 

10.6 

.7 

27.5 

7.0 

20.0 

6.3 

+  7.5 

9.4 

.7 

45.0 

7.9 

37.5 

7.6 

+  7.5 

10.0 

.6 

45.0 

7.9 

40.0 

7.7 

+  5.5 

11.0 

.5 

17.5 

5.9 

15.0 

5.6 

+  2.5 

8.1 

.3 

55.0 

7.9 

52.5 

7.9 

+  2.5 

11.0 

2.2 

42.5 

7.8 

42.5 

7.8 

+  2.5 

11.0 

2.2 

30.0 

7.2 

27.5 

7.0 

+  2.5 

10.3 

2.4 

30.0 

7.2 

50.0 

7.9 

-20.0 

10.6 

1.8 

27.5 

7.0 

42.9 

7.8 

-15.0 

10.4 

1.4 

57.5 

7.8 

65.0 

7.5 

-  7.5 

10.8 

.6 

35.0 

7.5 

37.5 

7.6 

-  2.5 

10.6 

.2 

45.0 

7.9 

47.5 

7.9 

-  2.5 

11.1 

.2 

.  30.0 

7.2 

30.0 

7.2 

0.0 

10.1 

0.0 

.  45.0 

7.9 

45.0 

7.9 

0.0 

11.1 

0.0 

From  the  data  on  TableJHTare  found  differences  in  the  percents  of 


high  and  low  achievers  rated  by  the  teachers  on  interests.    Though  the 
differences  in  interests  other  than  current  news,  caring  for  pets,  and 
activities  of  gangsters,  are  not  significant  they  seem  to  indicate  that 
teachers  tended  to  rate  high  achievers  as  having  greater  interest  in  all 
additional  items  on  the  check  list  with  the  exception  of  interest  in 
construction,  building,  carpentry,  and  interest  in  gardening  and  fanning, 
and  five  interests  in  which  low  achievers  rated  higher.    There  were  no 
differences  in  the  percents  rated  in  construction,  building,  carpentry, 
and  in  interest  in  gardening  and  faming*    Low  achievers  were  rated 
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higher  in  aviation,  -war  activities,  church,  nature,  and  rhythm. 
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CHAPTER  17 

SUl'lIilRY  AlID  CONCLUSIOITS 
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SUMMARY 

Purpose 

The  study  was  an  attempt  to  measure  objectively  specific  factors 
other  than  mental  ability  which  might  be  related  to  school  achieTement* 
The  factors  measured  were  grouped  as  Individual  Social  Habits,  Group 
Social  Habits,  Body  Mechanics,  and  Interests. 
Procedure 

The  factors  to  be  measured  were  carefully  classified  into  four 
general  groups  of  traits.  Individual  Social  Habits,  Group  Social  Habits, 
Body  Mechanics,  and  Interests.    The  groups  of  traits  to  be  measured  were 
listed  on  separate  check  lists  with  precise  analytical  descriptions  of 
each  item. 

The  check  lists  weare  rated  by  the  classroom  teacher  of  each 
individual  studied.    The  teachers'  ratings  were  carefully  controlled. 
Comparisons  were  made  of  the  teachers'  ratings  on  the  groups  of  traits 
for  high  and  low  achievers. 

Eighty  pupils  in  Grades  III  to  VIII  were  paired  for  mental  ability, 
chronological  age,  sex,  and  at  least  one  grade  score  difference  in 
achievement.    Factors  such  as  attendance,  physician* s  ratings  of  various 
health  factors,  parent's  nationality  and  occupation  were  tabulated  and 
analyzed  to  insure  further  similarity  of  the  pairs. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.    Teachers' ratings  of  high  and  low  achievers  on  Individual  Social 
Habits  showed  that  initiative,  industry,  and  independence  were  significant 
traits  of  the  high  achievers  in  school.    The  difference  of  the  percents 
of  high  and  low  achievers  rated  as  average  or  abore  on  each  trait 


•was  f37.5.     This  difference  was  four  times  the  standard  error  of  the 
difference. 

2.  Teachers'  ratings  of  hi^  and  low  achievers  on  Group  Social 
Habits  showed  no  trait  as  being  significantly  characteristic  for  either 
group.    The  greatest  difference  in  the  percents  rated  average  or  above 
was  in  leadership.    The  difference  was  *13.0  with  a  crilical  ratio  of 
1.3.     The  difference  was  in  favor  of  the  high  achievers. 

3.  Teachers'  ratings  on  Body  Mechanics  for  high  and  low  achievers 
showed  significant  differences  for  auditory  alertness.    The  difference 
was  27»5  in  favor  of  the  high  achievers.    The  critical  ratio  was  3.4, 
or  over  three  times  the  standard  error  of  the  difference. 

4.  The  teachers'  ratings  on  Interests  showed  interest  in  current 
news,  caring  for  pets,  and  gangster  activities  as  signficantly  character- 
istic of  high  achievers.    The  difference  s  of  the  percents  had  the 
following  critical  ratio  of  the  standard  error  of  the  difference: 
current  news  3.6,  caring  for  pets  3.1,  gangster  activities  3.1.  The 
critical  ratio  in  each  case  is  three  times  the  standard  error  of  the 
difference. 

Interest  in  voluntary  reading,  mental  activity,  and  creative 
v.Titing  showed  differences  that  were  close  to  being  significant  for  the 
high  achievers.    The  standard  errors  of  the  differences  had  the  following 
critical  ratioj    :  voluntary  reading  2.8,  mental  activity  2.8,  creative 
writing  2.7.     The  critical  ratio  in  each  case  was  nearly  three  times 
the  standard  error  of  the  difference. 

The  implications  of  the  study  show  that  there  seem|i  to  be  traits 
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other  than  mental  ability  Th  ich  are  significant  for  school  achievement. 
According  to  investigators  mental  ability  can  not  be  controlled  and 
promoted  but  traits  such  as  initiative,  industry,  and  independence  can 
be  developed  through  proper  training  and  guidance.     If  this  is  tinie, 
then  it  would  seem  worthwhile  to  continue  the  investigation  of  these 
traits  to  promote  the  development  of  objective  measures  to  determine  a 
greater  reliability  of  traits  other  than  mental  ability  which  might 
be  significant  for  school  achievement.     It  seems  doubtful  that  educators 
can  adequately  adjust  the  teaching  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual 
differences  until  they  know  and  can  measure  objectively  characteristics 
of  high  and  low  achievers. 
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TABLE  IX    PERCENT  OF  HIGH  MD  LOY.'  ACHIEVERS  KATED  AVERAGE  OR  ABOVE  ON 
INDIVIDUAL  SOCIAL  HABITS. 

Percent  rated  Average 
•r  above 


No.  High  Low  High  Low  High  Law  High  Low  High  Low      High  Low  Dif. 


A 

A 

B 

B 

C 

C 

D 

D 

E 

£ 

> 

f" 

7- 

1 

13 

4 

17 

16 

8 

15 

1 

5 

1 

0 

95 

87,5 

f  7.5 

2 

12 

2 

7 

9 

17 

18 

2 

9 

2 

1 

90 

72.5 

♦17.5 

3 

15 

4 

15 

17 

6 

12 

3 

6 

0 

1 

92.5 

82.5 

♦  10.0 

4 

10 

0 

10 

10 

15 

19 

5 

10 

0 

2 

87.5 

72.5 

♦15.0 

5 

21 

6 

7 

9 

6 

11 

5 

12 

1 

2 

85.0 

65.0 

♦  20.0 

6 

13 

4 

13 

8 

11 

10 

2 

10 

1 

8 

92.5 

55.0 

♦37.5 

7 

9 

6 

20 

7 

5 

14 

4 

8 

2 

5 

85.0 

67.5 

♦17.5 

8 

9 

8 

14 

8 

8 

15 

7 

6 

2 

3 

77.5 

77.5 

0.0 

9 

14 

8 

5 

8 

15 

11 

2 

6 

4 

7 

85.0 

67.5 

♦  17.5 

10 

20 

13 

11 

13 

7 
4 

8 

2 

5 

0 

1 

95.0 

85.  C 

♦10.0 

11 

21 

13 

10 

11 

11 

2 

3 

3 

2 

87.5 

87.5 

-  0.0 

The  table  shows  the  percents  of  high  and  low  achievers  rated  average 
or  above  by  teachers  on  individual  social  habits.    The  numbers  to  the 
left  correspond  to  the  items  on  the  check  list  for  individual  social 
habits.    ♦  means  that  the  difference  in  the  pereent  of  hi^  and  low 
achievers  rated  average  or  above  is  in  favor  of  the  high  achievers. 
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TABLE  X      PERCENT  OF  HIGH  AND  LOW  ACHIEVERS  RATED  AVERAGE  OR  ABOVE 
ON  GROUP  SOCIAL  HABITS. 

Percent  Rated  Average 
or  Above 


No. 

High  Low  High  Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low 

Dif  • 

A 

A 

B 

B 

C 

C 

D 

D 

E 

E 

% 

% 

% 

1 

21 

14 

12 

15 

6 

10 

1 

0 

1 

0 

97.5 

97.5 

0.0 

2 

15 

12 

20 

19 

4 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

97.5 

100.0 

-1.^0 

3 

18 

13 

18 

20 

4 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

100.0 

95.0 

i2.0 

4 

13 

13 

22 

19 

2 

8 

2 

0 

1 

0 

92.5 

100.0 

-3.0 

5 

10 

16 

20 

13 

6 

9 

1 

2 

2 

1 

92.5 

92.5 

0.0 

6 

14 

13 

18 

13 

8 

12 

0 

2 

0 

0 

100.0 

95.0 

♦2.0 

7 

12 

10 

19 

12 

6 

17 

2 

1 

1 

0 

92.5 

97.5 

-2.0 

B 

12 

7 

16 

13 

11 

15 

1 

4 

0 

1 

97.5 

87.5 

44.0 

9 

5 

3 

15 

7 

14 

11 

4 

15 

3 

4 

85.0 

52.5 

•H3.0 

10 

16 

13 

17 

20 

3 

4 

4 

2 

0 

1 

90.0 

92.5 

-1.0 

11 

11 

2 

15 

7 

10 

20 

4 

10 

0 

1 

90.0 

72.5 

f7.0 

12 

14 

4 

18 

10 

7 

20 

1 

5 

2 

1 

97.5 

85.0 

4-5.0 

13 

11 

2 

19 

15 

6 

18 

1 

3 

3 

2 

90.0 

87.5 

il.O 

The  table  shows  the  percents  of  high  and  low  achievers  rated 
average  or  above  by  teachers  on  group  social  habits.    The  numbers  to 
the  left  correspond  to  the  items  on  the  check  list  for  group  social 
habits.     +  means  that  the  difference  in  the  percent  of  high  and  low 
achievers  rated  average  or  above  is  in  favor  of  the  high  achievers. 
-  means  that  the  difference  is  in  favor  of  the  low  achievers. 


TABLE  XI  PERCENT  OF  HIGH  AND  LOW  ACHIEVERS  RATED  A^'^IEAGE  OR  ABOVE 
ON  BODY  MECHAMICS. 


No.    High  Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 


A 

A 

B 

B 

C 

C 

D 

1 

23 

5 

7 

22 

9 

12 

1 

2 

7 

0 

13 

7 

15 

25 

3 

3 

4 

3 

13 

7 

14 

17 

2 

4 

18 

16 

11 

10 

6 

12 

2 

5 

7 

6 

21 

18 

9 

11 

0 

6 

9 

4 

11 

G 

17 

18 

3 

7 

16 

5 

5 

12 

15 

10 

4 

8 

15 

10 

17 

11 

5 

9 

1 
\j 

9 

19 

16 

13 

14 

3 

9 

2 

10 

8 

4 

12 

9 

14 

17 

5 

Percent  Rated  Average 
or  Above 


Low  High 

Low 

High 
% 

Low 

Dif  . 

D  E 

E 

<^ 

1  0 

0 

97.5 

97.5 

0.0 

7  2 

1 

87.5 

80.5 

+  7.5 

10  2 

3 

77.5 

67.5 

flO.5 

2  3 

0 

87.5 

95.0 

-  7.5 

3  3 

5 

92.5 

87.5 

♦  4.5 

4  0 

5 

92.5 

77.5 

♦15.0 

11  0 

2 

95.0 

67.5 

f27.5 

7  0 

3 

92.5 

75.0 

il7.5 

1  3 

0 

87.5 

97.5 

-10.0 

5  1 

5 

85.0 

75.0 

410.0 

The  table  shows  the  percents  of  high  and  low  achievers  rated 
average  or  above  by  teachers  on  body  mechanics.     The  numbers  to  the 
left  correspond  to  the  items  on  the  check  list  for  body  mechanics, 
i  means  that  the  difference  in  the  percent  of  high  and  low  achievers 
rated  average  or  above  is  in  favor  of  the  high  achievers.  -  means 
that  the  difference  was  in  favor  of  the  low  achievers. 
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TABLE  XII  PERCENT  OF  HIGH  AND  LOW  ACHIEVERS  RATED  ABOVE  AVERAGE 
ON  INTERESTS. 


Percent  Rated 
Above  Average 


No.    High  Low  High  Low  High  Low  High  Low  High  Low      High      Low      Dif . 
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o 
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O 
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'k 

lU 
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t 
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0 
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C 
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0 

0 

n 

I 
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0 

Q 

y 

7 

1 
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O 

>i 
4 

A 
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lo 

lU 

Ic 

A 

b 

c 
O 

0 
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1 

o 

c 
O 

b 

b 

Ic 

1  f 

y 

n 
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•7 

t 

O 
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o 

o 

g 

O 

Q 

o 
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y 

y 

ID 
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•7 

«5 

c 
O 

0 
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U.U 

Q 

y 

O 

1 

o 

1  7 

Lo 

c 

I) 

Q 

o 

Q 
0 

( 

1  7 
XO 

b 

XX 
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iU 

6 

1 

10 

Is 

*  o 
Ic 

O 

» 

o 

•7 

1 

1 

A  A  A 

4U.U 

J.    K  A 

11 

rj 
1 

•I 

o 

11 

1  9 

Ic 

o 

1  7 
X  O 

b 

0 

p 
O 

n 
I 
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^0  .U 
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A  *7  C 

Lc 

O 

A 
t 

1  A 

x% 

xu 

c 
o 

o 
o 

o 
c 

A 

A^  n 

AR  n 
to  .  u 

u  .  u 

i.  O 

1  n 

J.VJ 

7 

X  O 

1  4. 

Xrt 

1 

X 

A 

9 

u 

oo  •  u 

.  u 

XOU  •  \J 

o 
o 

O 

10 

1  9 
Xc 

X  X 

C 

c 
O 

p 

c 
o 

AR  n 

A7  R 

—   9  R 

15 

5 

2 

6 

6 

7 

11 

6 

5 

16 

16 

27.5 

20.0 

♦  7.5 

16 

5 

3 

11 

10 

14 

16 

5 

4 

5 

7 

40.0 

32.5 

k  7.5 

17 

9 

11 

16 

8 

8 

13 

5 

4 

2 

4 

62.5 

47.5 

♦  15.5 

18 

13 

13 

12 

9 

10 

8 

4 

6 

1 

4 

62.5 

55.0 

♦  7.5 

19 

12 

10 

10 

11 

5 

13 

7 

5 

6 

1 

55.0 

52.5 

i  2.5 

20 

3 

6 

8 

11 

11 

3 

5 

7 

13 

13 

27.5 

42.5 

-15.0 

21 

8 

2 

9 

7 

5 

4 

3 

11 

15 

16 

42.5 

22.5 

♦  20.0 

22 

14 

8 

11 

12 

8 

10 

1 

4 

6 

6 

62.5 

50.0 

+12.5 

23 

6 

9 

6 

11 

8 

10 

6 

4 

14 

6 

30.0 

50.0 

-20.0 

24 

2 

3 

5 

3 

13 

16 

11 

6 

9 

12 

17.5 

15.0 

♦  2.5 

25 

5 

2 

10 

5 

15 

18 

6 

7 

4 

8 

37.5 

17.5 

f20.0 

26 

9 

2 

11 

4 

12 

18 

7 

9 

1 

7 

50.0 

15.0 

♦  35.0 

27 

8 

6 

15 

20 

15 

4 

1 

4 

1 

6 

57.0 

65.0 

-  7.5 

The  table  shows  the  percents  of  high  and  low  achievers  rated 
above  average  by  teachers  on  interests.    The  ntimbers  to  the  left 
correspond  to  the  items  on  the  check  list  for  interests.    ♦  means  that 
the  diffirence  in  the  percent  of  high  and  low  achievers  rated  above 
average  is  in  favor  of  the  high  achievers.     -  means  that  the  difference 
is  in  favor  of  the  low  achievers. 
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C.  A.  K.  A.  I.  Q.  ACHIEVELIEllT 

H  L  Dif         H  L      Dif  H       L    Dif       H         L      Dif  Dif 

/  -  Ages       /  -     Ages  /       -    I.Q.      /         -  Achiev, 

1  13-7  13-5  /0-2  14-0  14-7    -0-7  103  109  -6  37-8  30-2  7-6  1-9 

2  13-9  14-5  -0-8  12-9  13-4    -0-7  92      93  -1  33-9  29-4  4-5  1-1 

3  15-5  15-4  /O-l  13-1  12-7    /0-5  85      82  /3  32-4  28-2  4-2  1-1 

4  12-5  12-5  0  15-10  15-1    /0-9  127  121  /S  43-6  33-7  9-9  2-5 

5  11-8  11-11  -0-3  14-5  13-10  /0-7  124  116  /8  35-3  27-6  7-7  1-9 

6  11-6  10-9  /0-9  13-8  13-4    /0-4  119  124  -5  34-0  26-1  7-6  1-9 

7  12-9  12-9  0  12-11  12-11    0  101  100  /l  23-3  lS-2  4-1  1-0 

8  11-7  11-3  /0-4  12-10  12-10    0  110  114  -4  25-2  21-3  3-9  1-0 

9  13-0  13-10  -0-10  12-8  12-10  -0-2  97      92  /5  26-2  22-4  3-8  1-0 

10  12-1  11-7  /0-6  12-11  12-9    /0-2  107  110  -3  30-9  23-5  7-4  1-9 

11  9-10  10-5  -0-7  12-3  11-9    /0-6  125  118  /l  24-4  19-7  4-7  1-2 

12  9-1  9-0  /O-l  11-6  11-0    /0-6  127  122  /5  19-3  13-3  6-0  1-5 

13  9-4  9-1  /0-3  10-4  9-3      /0-7  111  104  /l  17-5  12-9  4-6  1-2 

14  10-8  11-2  -0-6  9-6  9-11    -0-5  89      89    0  17-3  13-2  4-1  1-0 

15  9-11  10-3  -0-4  12-8  11-lC  /O-IO  128  119  /9  30-8  23-9  6-9  1-7 

16  10-8  10-7  /C-1  12-5  11-11  /0-6  117  111  /6  31-9  23-2  7-6  1-9 

17  10-7  10-4  /0-3  12-8  12-0    /0-8  120  115  /5  24-5  20-8  3-8  1-0 

18  9-0  8-8  /0-4  9-5  9-4      /O-l  105  107  -2  15-0  11-1  3-9  1-0 

19  12-8  12-7  /O-l  13-5  14-1    -0-8  106  112  -6  38-0  31-5  6-5  1-6 

20  10-10  10-0  /O-IO  10-9  10-1  /0-8  99  100  -1  19-4  15-3  4-1  1-0 
A  13-10  14-2  -0-4  14-7  14-5  /0-2  105  102  /3  40-8  35-4  5-4  1-4 
B  13-2  13-3  -0-1  14-2  13-10  /0-4  108  104  /4  35-3  28-3  7-0  1-5 
C  12-1  12-0  /o-l  15-0  14-5  /0-7  124  120  /4  42-5  31-7  10-S  2-7 
D  12-5  12-2  /0-3  14-1  14-5  -0-4  113  119  -6  38-5  26-4  12-1  3-0 
E  12-6  12-8  -0-2  13-10  13-11  -0-1  110  110  0  38-8  32-2  6-6  1-7 
F  15-1  15-10  -0-9  13-4  12-8  /O-B  88  80  /8  29-3  25-0  4-3  1-1 
G  11-0  11-1  -0-1  13-8  14-3  -0-7  124  129  -5  32-2  28-0  4-2  1-1 
H  13-2  13-7  -0-5  13-7  13-10  -0-3  104  100  /4  29-9  25-0  4-9  1-2 

I  11-0  11-8  -0-8  12-10  12-7  /0-3  115  108  /S  33-4  25-9  7-5  1-9 
J  10-1  10-4  -0-3  13-0  12-4  /0-8  120  115  /5  51-7  20-7  11-0  2-8 
K  11-7  12-4  -0-9  11-8  11-8  0  100  95  /5  24-3  17-6  6-7  1-7 
L  10-8  10-8  0  11-6  10-11  /0-7  113  108  /5  25-1  14-0  11-1  2-8 

II  8-7  S-7  0  10-5  9-10  /0-7  112  114  -2  14-9  11-1  3-8  1-0 
N  8-1  7-11  /0-2  9-6  9-6  0  118  120  -2  15-6  11-4  4-2  1-1 
0  10-8  10-1  /0-7  8-7  9-5  -0-10  86  93  -7  14-1  10-3  3-8  1-0 
P  7-11  7-11  0  9-1  9-2  -0-1  115  116  -1  15-9  10-0  3-9  1-0 
q  C-4  8-1  /0-3  9-0  C-0  0  108  109  -1  15-4  9-4  4-0  1-0 
R  12-6  12-7  -0-1  13-4  13-8  -0-4  107  109  -2  39-6  28-8  10-8  2-7 
S  14-6  14-0  /g-6  13-3  13-1  /o-2  91  93  -2  31-1  27-1  4-0  1-0 
T  14-1  14-1  0  11-10  12-3    -0-5  85      87  -2  26-5  18-4  8-1  2-0 
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PEYSICIAX'S  RkTlY^G  Oil  VARIOUS 
HEALTH  FACTORS 

HEALTH  FACTORS  PiliRCEIjT  R^'iTED  T.  ITH  IIO  DEFECTS 


High 

Lavr 

Difference 

Eyes 

95% 

0  -% 

Ears 

90 

92.5 

-2.5 

Teeth 

85 

85 

0 

Glands 

97.5 

82.5 

/15 

Throat 

70 

75 

-5 

Operations 

75 

82.5 

-7,5 

Diseases 

40 

55 

-15 

Ilutrition 

97.5 

97,5 

0 

Blood  Pressure 

97.5 

100. 

-2.5 

Impetigo  (isolation) 

97.5 

100. 

-2.5 

Frequent  Colds 

92.5 

97.5 

-5 

Styes 

97.5 

100. 

-2.5 

Boils 

97.5 

100. 

-2.5 

Obs.  Hospital 

97.5 

100. 

-2.5 

Fractured  Leg 

100. 

97.5 

/2.5 

Dirty  Clothes 

97.5 

100. 

-2.5 

High  Achieving  Girls  averaged  6,5  lbs.  heavier  than  lovf 


Law 

Low 

High 
It 

Low 


Boys 

Girls 

Boys 
Boys  &  Girls 
Boys  &  Girls 


,2  " 
,85  ft. 
.2  " 

6,3  lbs.  heavier 
.65  ft.  taller 


taller 
n 


high 

high 

low 

low 

high 


ATTEimiTCE  (Half  Year) 


No.  Days  Perfect  Attendance 
"      "  Absence 


High 

20^^ 
SOfo 


Low 

Z7.5fo 
72  •  5^ 


Difference 
-7.5^^ 
/7,5?S 


I 


NA.TICMALITY  AND  OCCUPATION  OF  PAKENTS 

High  Low 
Achiev-  Achiev- 
ers ers 

Parents  of  Foreign  Birth 

Canada  •                         2  0 

Poland                                          1  0 

Sweden                                          1  0 

Total   "T"  "O" 

Occupation  of  Parent 

Jewelry                                        4  17 

Trucking   17  2 

Executive.  • 

Jewelry  Office                          2  1 

Trucking  Concern                     0  1 

Furniture  Business                   1  0 

Ifanager  Swift  Co                      1  0 

Education                                  1  1 

Cooking  •                              0  2 

Road  Worker                                  1  3 

Salesman                                       1  2 

Army  or  Navy                                1  1 

Farmer                                          1  0 

Idinister                                     1  0 

Lawyer                                          1  0 

Engineer                                       1  1 

Laundry                                        1  0 

Egg  Dealer                                    1  0 

Machine  Inspector                        0  1 

Gardner.  ••••  •  1  0 

Sign  Painter                                0  1 

Mechanic                                         0  1 

Fireman  in  Factory                      0  1 

Grocery  Clerk                              0  1 

Milkman...                                  1  0 

Dye  Cutter                                    0  2 

Cattle  Salesman                           0  1 

Total   4(5  io~ 

State  Wards                                       0  S 


